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Lucilia was dazzled with so much 
magnificence; the first evening ap- 
peared to her a dream ; it was nothing 


Groves ornamented with statutes, | but one continued scene of shows and 


lattice-work fashioned into arbours and 
bowers, decorate all the known gard- 
ens; but these riches, displayed with- 
out understanding and taste, generally 
excite nothing more then acold and 
dull admiration, soom attended with 
satiety. Here the disposition and con- 
nection of the parts form, ofa thou- 
sand different sensations, but one con- 
tinued enchantment. The second ob- 
ject that it discovered adds to the 
pleasure raised by the first; and both 
are still farther embellished by the 
charms of the new object that succeels 
without effacing them. 


This delicious jandscape is teraan. 
ated by a palace of such airy architec- 
ture, that the Corinthian order itself 
has less elegance and lightness. Here 
the columns imitated the palm-trees 
united in arbours. The roof of the 
vault, formed of palms, composes a 
chapitre more natural and as noble as 
the vase of Callimachus These palms 
were interwoven among each other in 
the interstices of the colums, and 
their natural wreathings concealed 
from the deceived eye the heaviness of 
the entablature. Asthese colums are 
sufficicnt for the weight of the edifice, 
they leave continued transparency to 
the walls, by means of chasms artful- 
ly contrived. We see none of those 


double roofs which crush our modern 
architecture : and the frightful irregu- 
larity of our Gothic chimnies is lost in 
‘he crown-work, 











feastings, of which she plainly per- 
ecived herself was the diviniiy. The 
earnestness, the vivacity, the gallant- 
ry with which Dorimon did the hon- 
ours of this beautiful dwelling, the 
changes of scene which he produced 
with one single look, the absolute em- 
pire which he seemed to exercise over 
the arts and pleasures, recalled to Lu- 
cilia’s imagination every thing that 
she read of the most celebrated en- 
chanters. She dare not trust her eyes, 
and. even thought herself enchanted. 
If Dorimon had availed himself of the 
intoxication into which she.was plung- 
ed, the dream perhaps had ended af- 
ter the manner of modern romances. 
But Dorimon was merely gallant ; and 
all he had the courage to permit him- 
self to do, was to ask Lucilia to come 
sometimes and embellish his hermi- 
tage, for so he called his mansion. 


Lucilia’s companions had observed 
her with attention. ‘The most experi- 
eaced judged that Dorimon was too 
much taken up with his magnificence, 
and too little with his happiness. ‘He 
ought,’ said they, ‘to have seized the 


. re aoa : g 
first moment of surprise: it is a kind) with ‘hem; but stil! this was not what 


of transport which we do not fee} twice. | 


In the mean time, Lucilia’s head 
being filled tvith all that she had just 
seen, she formed to herself the most 
wonderful idea of Dorimon himself. 


So much gallantry bespoke an ima- | 
ginstion brisk and sprightly, a calti- | 
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a delicate taste, and 


lover, if evér there wa 


vated genius, 


$s one, whol), 
taken up with the care of pleasing 
This portreir, though a little 
ing, was not wholly unlike. Dorimo: 

was yet young, of an engaging figure. 
anda most joyous temper. [lis w: 

was all in sallies: he had in his way o: 
thinking little warmth, but much re 

finement. Nobody said more gallai: 
things ;- but he had not the gift of en- 
forcing them: every body loved to 
hear him, but noboby believed him. 
He wasthe most seducing man in th« 
world for a coquet, the least danger- 
ous toa woman of sentiment. 


flatt« 


She consented to see him again a: 
his own house, awd this gave occasion 
to new entertamments. But in vain 
hadthe gaflantry of Dorimon re-assem- 
bled there all the pleasures which she 
had given birth to; in vain were these 
pleasures varied every instant with as 
much art as taste. Luciiia was at first 
slightly moved, soon after satiated ; 
and before the close of the day, she 
conceived it possible to grow dull in 
this delicious abode. Dorimon, who 
never quitted her, exerted all the ta!_ 
ents of pleasing; he held her in dis- 
course on a thousand ingenious sub- 
jects ; he mingled also some soft things 


she had conceived) She thought to 


find a god, and Dorimon was but a 

man ; the pomp of his house eclipsed 

him ; proportions were not observed ; 

and Dorimon, while he surpassed him - 
| self, was all the while inferior to the 
idea which every thing around him if- 
spired. 








He was very far from suspecting the 
injury which this comparison did him 
in the imagination of Lucilia, and he 
waited only one happy moment to 
avail himself of his advantages. After 
the concert, and before supper, he 
led her, as it were by chance, into a 
solitary closet, where she might go, 
he said, and ruminate, when = she 
should have any moments of pouting. 
The door opens, and Lucilia sees her 
image reflected a thousand timesin the 
dazzling pier glasses ; the voluptuous 
paintings with which the pannels were 
covered, multiplied themselves 
round her. 


a- 
Lucilia, admiring herself, 


thought she beheld the Goddess of 


Loves. At this sight an exclamation 
of surprise and admiration escaped 
her, and Dorimon seized the instant 
of this sudden emotion. 
there is your thrown,’ said he to her, 


showing her a sofa, which the hand of 


fairies had sown with flowers. ‘My 


‘Reign here, 
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stand, according to the received cus- 
tom, that a little violence would not 


be ill-taken. With you I see plainly 
that it means nothing ; we misunder- 
stand each other,’—*O very much,’ 
said Lucilia, going out in a rage; and 
Dorimon followed her, a little con- 
founded at his mistake. Happily their 
absence had not been long enough to 
give time for slander to speak ill of it. 
Lucilia dissembling her pertubation, 
told the company that she had just 
been secing a very fine cabinet. They 
ran there in a body; and their excla- 
mations of admiration were only inter- 
rupted by the coming in of supper. 














The sumptuousness of this feast 
seemed to improve still upon all the 
pleasures that they had tasted. But 
Dorimon endeavoured in vain to do 
the honours of it: he had lost that gai- 
ety which was so natural to him ; and 
Lucilia replied to the gallant things 
they addressed to her, in order to 


throne ?” and Lucilia, seating herself, 
and with a tone of gaiety; ‘well aye, 
I like it pretty well, and { find) my- 
self the queen ofa mighty pretty pec- 


ple.’ She spoke of the multitude of 
loves which she perceived in the 
glasses. ‘ Amidst these subjects, will 


you condescend, madam, to admit me?’ 
said Derimon, with ardour, and throw- 
ing himself at her feet. ‘Ah! as to 
vou,’ said she, with a serious air, 
‘you are no child ;’ and at these words 
she would have got up, but he retain- 
ed her with astrong hand, and the ef- 
fort she made to escape rendered him 
still bolder, ‘ Where am J then ?’ said 
she with terror: ‘let me go; let me 
go, I say! or my cries...., .’ 
These words awed him. ‘ Excuse, 
Madam,” said he, ‘an imprudence, of 
which you are yourself in some meas- 
ure the cause To come here tete-a- 
tete, and repose yourself on this sofa 


draw her out of the reverie, only by 
a forced smile, with which good-bree- 
ding endeavours to disguise ill-hu- 
mour. 


‘There,’ said her friends to her, on 


rive in troops.’ 


only in our hearts.’——* Upon my word 


they kept a profound silence. 

















isyau have done, is giving to under- 





boasted of? said Lucilia, on her side 





going home with her, ‘there now is.a 
man who suits you: with him life is.a 
continual enchantment; it appears as 
if all the Pleasures obeyed his voice ; 
the moment he commands, they ar- 


‘There are some,’ said Lucilia, 
coldly, ‘ which cannot be commanded : 
they are above riches; we find them 


my dear,’ said Cephisa to her, ‘you 
are very difficult.’ * Yes, Madam, very 
difficult,’ replied she, with a sigh: 
and during the rest of the journey 


‘Is this then the world so much 


I have passed rapidly through every 
thing agreeable in it; what have 1 
found ? a coxcomb, a jealous lover, a 
vain man, who arrogates to himsce!f, 
as so many charms, his gardens, his 
palace, and his entertainments, and 
who thinks that the severest virtue 
can desire no better than to yield to 
him. Ah, how I hate those makers 
of romances, who have lulled me with 
their fables! My imagination filled 
with a thousand chimeras, I thot’ my 
husband insipid ; and yet he is worth 
more than alll have seen He is 
plain: but is not his plainness a thou- 
sand times preferable to the vain pre- 
tensions of a Blamze; He is temper- 
ate in his affections, and what would 
become of me, if he were violent and 
passionate like Clairfont ? He loved 
me little, but he loved only me ; and 
ifI had been reasonable, he loved me 
enough to make me happy. I had not 
with him those pompous and noisy 
peasures which intoxicate at first, and 
soon after cloy ; but His complaisance,. 
his sweetness, his delicate attentions,, 
furnished me every moment with 
pleasures, the most pure and solid, if 
I had but known how to relish them. 
Fool that I was! I pursued illusions, 
and fled happiness itself: it is placed © 
in the silence of the passions, the 
equilibrium and repose of the sor. 
But, alas ! it is a fine time to acknowl- 
edge my errors, when they have made 
me lose the friendship, the confidence, 
perhaps the esteem, of my husband. 
Thank Heaven, I have nothing to re- 
proach myself with but the indiscre- 
tions of my age. But is Lisere oblig- 
ed to believe me in this point, and 
would he vouchsafe to._hear me ?—Ah, 
how difficult is it to return to one’s 
duty, when we have once abandoned 
it ?~—Difficult ! and why ? Who hinders 
me? The dread of being humbled, 
But Lisere is a good man; and if he 
has spared me in my errors, would he- 


? 
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Mistréss the in my reformation! I have 
but to detach myself from a pernicious 
society, to live at home with such of 
my female friends as my husband res- 
pects, and whom I can see without 
blushing. All the while that he has 
seen me delivered up to the world, he 
has never come near me; but if he 
sees me restored to myself, he will 
condescend, perhaps, to recal me to 
him ; and if his heart be not restored 
to me, the only consolation that re- 
mains to me, is that of rendering my- 
self worthy of it: I shall be at least re- 
conciled to myself, if I cannot be so 
to my husband.’ 


Lisere, full of grief, had kept sight 
of her through all her whirl of compa- 
ny: he depended on the justness of 
her way of thinking, and the probity 
of her soul. ‘She will perceive,’ said 
he, ‘the frivolousness of the pleasures 
which she seeks, the folly of the wo- 
men, the vanity of the men, the falsi- 
tv of both; and, ifshe returps virtuous, 
her virtue will be but the more con- 
firmed by the dangers it has run. But 
will she have escaped all the shelves 
that surround her, the charms of flat- 
tery, the snares of seduction, the at- 
tractions of pleasure ? We despise the 
world when we know it thoroughly ; 
but we give ourselves up to it before 
we know it, and the heart is frequent- 
ly lost before reason enlightens it. O 
Lucilia !’ cried he, looking at the por- 
trait of his wife, which in solitude was 
his only consolation; ‘ O Lucilia ! you 
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it.—What, would my wife’s shame 
raise an eternal barrier between us! It 
would no longer be permitted me to 
live with her, from whom death alone 
ought to seperate me! I have betray- 
ed her in abandoning her. Heaven 
had chosen me for a guardian of her 
imprudent and frail youth. I have 
consulted only custom, and I have 
been struck only by the frightful idea 
of being hated as a tyrant. 


While Lisere floated thus in this 
cruel uncertainty, Lucilia was not less 
agitated between the desire of return- 
ing, and the dread of being repulsed. 
Twenty times had she risen, after 
passing the night in sighs and tears, 
with the resolution of going to wait 
his rising, in order to throw herself at 
his feet, and ask his pardon. But a 
shame, well known to sensible and 
delicate souls, had still withheld her 
footstep. If Lisere did not despise 
her, if he still preserved any. feeling 
for her, any esteem; from the time 
when she had broken off with her par 
ties, from the time that she had lived 
retired and solitary, how came it that 
he had never vouchsafed to sce her 
even once? Every day, as he went by, 
he enquired after his lady’s health , she 
heard of it ; she hoped that at last he 
would ask to see her: each day 
this hope was renewed ; she expected, 
all trembling, the moment of Lisere’s 


calling ; she drew as near as possible, 


in order to listen to him, and retired 


|in tears, after having heard him ask, 


were so deserving of being happy ! and jas he went along, ‘ How does my lady 
I flattered myself that you would be | do ?? She could have wished to have 


so with me. 


Alas! perhaps some one | Lisere informed of her repentance, of 


of those handsome corrupters, who | her return to herself: ‘ But to whom 
form at once the ornament and miss! can I trust,’ said she, ‘to friends? is 
fortune of the world, is at this very |there one of them faithful_ enough, 
time employed in seducing her inno- | discreet enough, wise enough for so) away that portrait privately, and 
cence, and is bent upon her defeat, | delicate an interposition? Some of; choose, in order to bring it to me, a 


merely for the pleasure of boasting of them might have the talents but had | time when you may not be seen by any 











‘love you! I know not 





oot the zeal, and others had ihe z¢ 
but net the talents: 


besides, iL is se 
hard to trust to others what we dar 
not confess ourselves! A letter... . 
. but what shail I write to him 
General expressions would not touch 
him, and particulars are so humilia- 
ting ? At length a thought came int 
her head, by which her delicacy anc 
sensibility were equally satisfied. Li- 
sere had absented himself for two days, 
and Lucilia seized the opportunity of 
his absence to execute her design, 


Lisere had an old servant whom Lu. 
cilia saw melting into tears at the mo- 
ment of their separation, and whose 
zeal, honesty, and discretion, were 
well known to her. ‘ Ambrose,’ said 
she to him, ‘I have a favour to ask of 
you.’=-‘ Ah, Madam?’ said the good 
mah, ‘command me; I am yours with 
all my soul: would to God that you 
and my master loved one another as I 
which of you is 
wrong, but I am sorry for you both: 
it would be delightful to see you to- 
gether, and I see nothing here which 
does not give me sorrow, ever since 
you have been on ill-terms.’-—‘ It is 
perhaps my fault,’ said Lucilia, hu- 
miliated ; * but, my dear Ambrose, the 
evil is not without remedy : 
what I shall tell you. You know that 
my portrait is in your masters cham- 
ber." yes, Madam, he knows it 
very well too, for he sometimes shuts 
himself up with it for whole days : it 
is all his consolation. He looks at it, 
he talks toit, he sighs most pitifully ; 
and | see plainly that the poor gentle- 
man would still much rather converse 
with you than with your picture —~ 
* You tell me very comfortable news, 
my dear Ambrose ; but go and take 


only do 
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body. —*1, Madam, deprive my mas-. 
ter of all that he holds dearest in the 
world! rather ask my life.’—‘ Be as- 
sured,’ replied Lucilia, ‘my design is 
not to deprive him of it. ‘To-morrow 
evening thou shait come and fetch it, 
to put itin its place again: I will only 
beg of you to say nothing to my hus- 
band.’— Very well,’ said Ambrose, 
‘I know that you are goodness itself, 
and you would not now, at the latter 
end of my life, give me the mortifica- 
tion of having made my master uneasy.’ 
—The faithful Ambrose executed Lu- 
cilia’s order.—She had in her portrait 
the tender and languishing air which 
was natural to her; but her look was 
serene, and her hair set with flowers. 
She sent for her painter, and ordered 
him to draw her with her hair dishev- 
elled, and to paint the tears trickling 
from her eyes. As soon as her idea 
was carried into execution, the picture 
was replaced in Lisere’s apartment. 
He comes into it, and his eyes are soon, 
raised on the dear object. Itis casy 
to conceive how great was his surprise. 
The dishevelled hair strikes him first : 
he draws near, and sees the tears flow. 
‘Ah! cried he; ‘ah, Lucilia! are | 
these the tears of repentance? Is that 





the sorrow of love ?’ He goes out trans- | 
ported; he flies to her; he sceks her | 
with his eyes, and he finds her in the | 
same situation as the picture had re- | 
presented her. Immoveable for a mo- | 
ment, he eyes her with tenderness ; | 
and suddenly throwing himself at her | 
feet, ‘Is it really true,’ said he, ‘that | 
my wife is restored to me ?’?— Yea,’ | 
said Lucilia, with sighs; ‘yes, if you 
think ber still worthy of you ??~* Can | 
she have ceased to be so?’ replied Li- 
sere, locking her in his arms. No, | 
my dear, be comforted ; I know your | 
oul, and { have never ceased to mourn | 
and to esteem you. You would not! 


“stura to me ifthe world had been| of the court was, that it “ was deci- 


able to seduce you, and this voluntary 
return is the proof of your virtue. — 
‘Oh! thank Heaven,’ said she, her 
heart being eased by the tears which 
flowed in abundance from her eyes; 
‘thank Heaven, I have no shameful 
weakness to blush at: I have been 
foolish, but not dishonest.’—If I 
doubted it, would you now be in my 
bosom ”’ replied Lisere : and at these 
words ..... but who can describe 
the trasnpo”ts of two sensible hearts ; 
which, after having groaned under a 
cruel separation, were re-united for 
ever. On learning their reconcilia- 
tion, the family were filled with joy; 
and the good Ambrose said, his eyes 
swimming with tears, ‘God be prais- 
ed! I shall now die content.’ 


From that day, the tender union of 
this pair serves as an example to all 
those of theirage. Their divorce has 
conviaced them that the world had no- 
thing that could make either of them 
amends : and this is what I call a hap- 
py divorce. 
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LIFE OF COMMOPORE BAINBRIDGE. 

concluded. 

Captain Bainbridge reached the Uni- 
ted States in the autumn of 1805, and 
the reception Which he met from his 
country was such as to satisfy com- 
pletely the feelings of a meritorious 
but unfortunate officer. He was re- 
ceived rather as a returning conquer- 


'or than as a vanquished prisoner—a 


most unequivocal proof of public con- 
fidence, since that merit must indeed 
be sterling which'could stand the tes* 
of such misfortunes. Nor were the 
opinions of his brother officers less ho- 
norable agd liberal. At his request a 
court of inquiry had been held on the 
loss of the frigate, aud the judgment 





dedly of opinion that captain Bain- 
bridge acted with fortitude and good 
conduct in the loss of the U. States’ 
frigate Philadelphia; and that no de- 
gree of censure should attach itself te 
him from that event.” 


Early in 1806 he was ordered io 
take the command of the naval station 
at New-York : but soon after obtained 
a furlough to perform a voyage in the 
merchant service; which, from the 
reduced state of his funds, had become 
necessary to make some provision fo: 
his family. He returned in 1807, and 
was employec in various naval duties, 
until March, 1808, when he was ap- 
pointed to the Portland station, which 
howl become vacant by the death of 
commodore Preble, In December fol- 
lowing, he was called to Washington, 
to superintend the repairs of the fri- 
gate President, which he was appoint- 
edto command. Having completed 
the ship, he sailed in July, 1809, from 
Washingten, and cruized on our coast 
till the next spring, when he again 
obtained permission from the navy 
department to engage in the merchant 
service, 


Having returned from his mercan- 
tile pursuits in February, 1813, he was 
appointed to the command of the navy. 
yard at Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
and the public vessels on the eastern 
station. 


On the declaration of war against G, 
Britain, it was submitted by the goy- 
ernment to his own inclination,seither 
to retain his post at the navy yard, or 
to cruize against the enemy on the 
ocean. <Accustomed to a life of active 
service, and preferring the hazard of 
Warfare and the chance of victory, to 
the security of inaction, he did not he- 
sitate to choose the former, and was 
accordingly appointed to command the 
frigate Constellation ; but on the arri- 























val at Boston of captain Hull, after his 
victory over the British frigate Guer- 
riere, he applied for a furlough to at- 
tend to his private concerns, and com- 
modore Bainbridge was permitted to 
take command of the Constitution In 
a few weeks he sailed, in company 
with the sloop of war Hornet, captain 
Lawrence, on a cruize to the East In- 
dies. After parting company with 
captain Lawrence, he was running 
down the coast of Brazil, when, on 
Thursday, the 29th of December, he 
discovered, about nine in the morning, 
two sail, one of which was standing 
off shore towards him. He immedi- 
ately made sail to meet the strange 
ship, and finding, as he approached 
her, that she did not answer his pri- 
vate signals, proceeded out to sea in 
order to separate her from her com- 
panion, and draw her off the neutral 
coast. About | o’clock, having reach- 
ed what he considered a proper dis- 
tance from the shore, he hoisted his 
ensign and pendant, which was an- 
swered by English colors, and perceiv- 
ing that she was an English frigate 
(the Java, captain Lambert) he took 
in the royals, iacked, and stood for the 
enemy. The Java immediately bere 
down, intending to rake, which the 
Constitution avoided by wearing. The 
enemy being now within half a mile to 


windward, and having hauled down his _ 


flag, the Constitution fired a gun 
ahead te make him show his colors, 
anc immediately poured in her whole 
broadside, en which English colors 
were hoisted, and the fire returned. 
On this the action became general, 
within grape and cannister distance: 
In a few minutes the wheel of the Con- 
stitution was shot away; and in about 
half an hour, commodore Bainbridge 
finding chat his adversary still kepe too 
far off, determined to close with him 
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ao luffed up so close to. the Java, 
that in passing, her jibboom got foul 
of the Constitution’s mizzen rigging ; 
and having now gained a nearer pesi- 
tion, he poured in so well directed a 
fire, that in ten minutes he shot away 
the Java’s jibboom and part of the 
bowsprit; in five minutes more her 
foremast went by the board—her main- 
topmast followed—then the gaft and 
spanker boom, and lastly, the mizzen- 
mast went nearly by the board, At 5 








minutes past four, one hour and fifty- 
five minutes from the commencement 





of the action, the Java’s fire was com- 
pletely silenced, and her colors being 
down, commodore Bainbridge stppo- 
sed that she had struck: he therefore 
shot ahead to repair his rigging; but 
while hove to for that purpose, disco- 
vered that her colors were still flying, 
although her mainmast had just gone 
by the board. He therefore bore down 
ayain upon her, and having got close 
athwart her bows, was on the point of 
raking her with a broadside, when she 
hauled down her colors. being a com- 
pletely unmanageable wreck, entirely 
dismasted, withou: a spar of any kind 
standing. On boarding her, it was 








| found that captuin Lambert had been 


mortally wounded, and that the Java 
was so much injured, that it would be 
impossible to bring her to the United 
States. All the prisoners and the 
baggage were therefore brought on 
_ beard the Constitution, a service which 


' 


‘it required two days to perform, there 
being but a single boat left between 
the two frigates. On the 31st she was 

blown up, and the Constitution put in- 


to St. Salvadore The Java carried 49 








among whuim was a master aud com 
mander in the navy, and also lieuten- 
ant general Hislop, and his two aids, 
of the British army. 


Her loss was 60 killed; and amony 
these captain Lambert. Of the wound- 
ed, the accounts varied from 101 
(which were ascertained positively) to 
170. 


On board the Constitution, 9 were 
killed, and 25 wounded; among whont 
was the commodore himself. 


The victory was scarcely less honor- 
able to commodore Bainbridge, than 
the generosity with which he exerei- 
sed the rights of a conqueror. While 
on board, the prisoners were treated 
with the must respectful attention. Im- 
mediately on their landing at St. Sa! 
vador, they were set at liberty on pa- 
role, and received every article of thei: 
baggage: and particularly, a service 
of plate belonging to general Hislop, 
was carefully preserved and restored 
to him, ‘Phese proofs of honorable 
courtesy were not lost on the prison- 
ers, who expressed their gratitude in 
a manner as creditable to themselves 
as tothe victors. 


The decayed state of the Constitu- 
tion and other circumstances, combi- 
ning to interfere with the original 
plan of the cruize, commodore Bain- 
bridge now left the Hornet to block- 
ade a superior British force at St. Sal- 
vador, and returned tothe U. State s* 


On his arrival at Boston, he was re- 


ceived with an enthusiastic welcoim: 


| by his countrymen, who felt peculia: 


guns, and upwards of four-hundred | pleasure in seeing that fortune bad a 


men: sh 


e was bound to the East-In-| last relented, and given him an oppor- 


dies, and had, in addition to her own | tunity of adding success to merit.-~ 

crew, upwards of one hundred super- | Fifty thousand dollars piize-moncy, us 
-¢ | P > - * : 

numerary officers and seamen, for dil-} a compensation for the loss of the Ja 


a the risk of being raked. He there- | ferent ships on the Eact India station— | va, were given by congress to the off 
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sts and crew, anda gold medal pre- | terminated in protestations of friend- | 


sented to the commodore himself. 
‘These were followed by votes of thanks 
and testimonials of respect, from se- 
veral of the state legislatures, and al- 
co from various corporate bodies and 
ineetings of the citizens generally. 

Since his return, he has been ap- 
pointed to command the eastern sta- 
tion from Portsmouth to. Connecticut» 
within which limits he has had charge 
of the Constitution and two brigs ; but 
his chief employment is the. building 
at Charlestown of a 74, which he is 
appointed to command. 

Of the private character of an indi- 
vidual still living, and known so exteb- 
sively, it is neither necessary nor pro 
per to speak. His domestic life is 
singularly fortunate. In the year 1798 
he married, at St. Bartholomews, 
Miss Heylegir, an amiable and respec- 
table lady of St. Eustatia, by whom he 
has three children. 

What new adventures await him 
when afloat in the first American ship 
of the line, must be left to time and 
fortune. His country mayy however, 
confidently indulge in all the antici- 
pations which great professional skill, 
determined spirit, and a high sense of 
national and personal honor, are cal- 
culated to inspire. z. 


THE DISAPPOINTED BRIDE. 

At an age when the heart is open 
to every impression, and forms with 
the same facility engagements and 
eennections, which in a man of riper 
years would be the fruit of esteem and 
observation, Sir A was tra 
velling from his native province to ex- 
plore the wonders of the metropolis 
which he had as yet beheld only with 
the eyes of hope. In the coach which 
was to convey him to Paris, he found 
a young man of preposessing appear- 
ence; a conversation sdon began that 








ship, warmly reiterated on both sides, 
Muwual confidence flowed from their 
lips, and all the secrets of their youth 
were revealed. It was then that St. A, 
learned that this new friend was sent 
to Paris to marry a young lady whom 
he had never seen, but whom his fa- 
ther and family had chosen for his 
bride with the consent of her relations. 
The journey finished without any 
accident, and they arrived in the morn- 
ing at Paris, where they took lodgings 
in a public Hotel. Scarcely had they 
taken possession of their apartment, 
when the young man was seized with 
a biliopus cholic, which, in less than 2 
hours deprived him of his existence. 
Affected at the melancholy fate of his 
youthful acquaintance, St. A 
whose tender attentions had not been 
able to save him, thought it his duty 
to inform the father of the intended 
bride of the overthrow of his expecta- 
tions-and, taking with him the letters 
and the port folio of his friend, repair- 
ed to the house of that gentleman. 

The servant who opened the door, 
conscious that his master expected 
his son-in-law, announced St. A.—-. 
as such, without enquiring who he 
was. The father, without giving him 
time to explain himself, embraced him 
with eagerness, and presented him to 
his wife as her son, and to his daugh- 
ter as her husband. 

St. A————naturally gay and vol- 
atile, could not resist the temptation 
of deceiving the family a little longer, 
and played his part extremely well. 
He gave the letters, and being perfect- 
ly acquainted with the secrets and af- 
fairs of his friend, returned the most 
satisfactory answers to their questions. 
He succeeded especially in captivating 
the attention of the young lady, who 
with side long glances, admired the 
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features and fine shape with which na- | 





ture had blessed het lover. Dinner 
was announced, and St. A————wak 
placed by the side of his timid bride; 
and the whole family yielded up their 
hearts to joy and satisfaction. The 
young lady spoke little, answered with 
difficence, and eften blushed, while 
St. A —~ —was polite and ardent in 
his attention towards her; and tho’ 
the expression of her face was natural- 
ly serious, his conversation was pleas- 
ing and cheerful: 

After dinner the father entered into 
all the details necessary to settle the 
marriage, when suddenly St. A 
rose and taking his hat, seemed anx- 
ious to retire. “ Are you going to leave 
us ?” exclaimed the father.—“ Yes,” 
answered St. A- ; “important 
business compels me to leave you.” 
*“ What business can you have in a ci- 
ty where you are a stranger ?—Per- 
haps you wish to draw money from a 
banker: my purse is at your service ; 
and if you will absolutely have recourse 
to a banker, | may send some body 
who will transact the business for you.” 
“ No, no,” said St. A » “you are 
mistaken, it is a business which I alone 
can transact.” 

‘While they were speaking, St. A 
cOntinued to walk towards the door, and 

“were soon inthe hall. “ Now we are 
slone,” said St. A , “and the ladies 
catinot bear ns, L will tell you that this 
morning, afew minutes after my arrival, an 
accident happened to me. -I was attacked 
with the bilious cholic, and died. I prom- 
ised to be buried ut 6 o’clock, and you will 
easily conceive that I must attend the place 
of rendesvous; for, not being known in this 
part of the world, it would wake suspicions 
of inattention to business that would prove 
prejudicial to my character.” 

The father listened to him with astonish- 
ment, but taking the whold for a joke, re- 
turned to the ladies bursting with laughter, 
and related the cause of his son-in-law’s hur- 
ried departure. While they were still con- 
versing upon the subject, 6 o’clock—it was 
soon 7, and the family was alarmed at not 
seeing St. A - Half an hour after the 
father sent to the Hotel to enquire-—The 
servant entrusted with his commission, ask- 
ed for him under his real name, and received 
for answer, that he had arrived there at 9 in 
the morning, had died at 11, and was burri- 
ed at 6. It would be difficult to express the 
surprise of the whole family at receiving this 
inforMation ; and as St. A———left his lodg- 
ings and never visited them again, a general 
belief was spread around, that it was a ghost 
that spent the day with Mr. N——in sociel 
enjoyment and conversation, 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 22. 
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*,* The present number conipletes 
the first tolume of the OL10, comprising 
416 pages, a title page to which will be 
delivered in the course of the ensuing 
week. To those who have thus far pa- 
tronised the establishment, the editor re- 
turns his sincere and grateful acknow- 
ledgments. How far his labors have 
kept pace with his promises, he leaves 
his readers to determine; but however 
their decision, he will ever be consoled 
by the reflection, that, if, at any time, 
it has been wanting in originality, it has 
ever been a monitor to the rising genera- 
tion, the christian’s advocate, and the 
patriot’s record. 


Having thus far completed his engage- 
ment with his subscribers, it has now be- 
come necessary to make a new bargain. 
As the price of paper in particular, as 
well as many other articles in the line of 
printing, has considerably enhanced, he 
considers it impracticable to continue the 
publication of the Olio on the present 
terms he therefore proposes to encrease 
the price of subscription fifty cents. It 
wil then be $2 50 per annum ; or, 62 1-2 
cents per quarter. 


Yn order to give time to the subscribers 
to reflect on this new arrangement, the 
editor proposes to suspend the publication 
of the Olio one week, during which time, 
those who do not wish to continue, will 
have an opportunity of calling at the office 
to signify the same, and pay their ar- 
rears—if in the country, by letter, post 
paid, enclosing their dues. Those who 
do not signify their intention on or before 
the 3ist instant, will be considered as sub- 
scribers to the second volume. 


Subscriptions for the second volume, 
will be thankfully received at this office. 


—_— 


From the Canandaigua Repository of Jan. 11. 





AFFAIRS ON THE NIAGARA, 
The enemy re-crossed the river in 
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Canada on Saturday the Ist instant, 
having completed the work of rctalia- 
tion in a way rather more satisfactory 
to themselves than to us. They left 


‘no building standing at Black Rock or 


Buffalo, excepting the jail, a black- 
smiths shop, used as an armory, and 
a small house of a Mrs. St. John.— 
‘They came out of Buffalo, and burnt 
all as far as the brick house of Mr. 
W. Hodge, inclusive, in which were 
6 or 8000 dollars worth of goods, that 
were also lost. 


Of the Americans killed in the bat- 
tle at Black Rock, the bodies of 35 
have been found. The enemy have 
also in their possession 69 prisoners— 
(a list of their names we have not 
room to publish in this paper, It can 
be seen at this office.) 


The enemy’s loss in killed is believ- 
ed to have been much greater than 
ours, She 


The schooners Ariel, Little Belt, 
Chippewa, and sloop Trippe, laying 
near Buffalo creek, fell into the ene- 
my’s hands, and probably are destroy- 
ed, 


The tavern house of maj. Miller, at 
Cold Springs, and the house of lieut. 
col. Granger,* at Four Mile Creek, 
are not burnt, as reported. 


The conduct of a portion of our own 
militia, during the awful scenes at 
Buffalo, is represented as more rapa- 
cious than that of the enemy—(excep- 
ting perhaps the British Indians.) Ma- 
ny of them have been seen engaged in 
plundering our unfortunate sufferers, 
of what the enemy did net take. 


*Erasiug Granger, brevet ed a Jt. col. by 
gen. M‘Clure. 


The following are the dimensions of 
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the Nelson, of 120 guns, building in 
England :-— 
Length from the fore part of 

the figure to the after part 


of the tafrail, - - - - 244 ft. 0 
Length ca the gun deck, 205 ) 
Extreme breadth, - - - 53 0 
Depth inhold, - - - - 24 0 
Burthen intons, - - 2601 44 





Pride is undoubtedly the origin of 
anger ; but pride, like every other pas- 
sion, if it once breaks loose from rea 
son, counteracts its own purpose. 





Vanity is a frailty incident to hu- 
man nature; whatever praises or en- 
comiums are past upon us, we are apt 
to think it is no more than a just tri- 
bute to our merits and deserts. It is 
however, easy to distinguish between 
flattery and dissimulation, truth and 
sincerity., 

He that will give himself to all man- 
ner of ways to get money may be rich; 
so he that lets fly all he knows miay be 
perhaps -satirically witty. Honesty 
sometimes keeps a man from growing 
rich, anid civility from being witty. 





It often happens that applause abates 
diligence. 


————D :: ee - 


MARRIED, 


On the 19th inst. Leonard Van Hossen, 
of Hudson, to Mary Wilson, of this ci'y. 

Qn Thursday evening last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Burk, Mr. Neil Gray, to Miss Jeanett 
Mellice, all of this city. 

At Newark, on Tuesday evening the 13th 
inst. bv the Rev. Mr. Cumming, George 
Griswold, esq. merchant of this city, to Miss 
Maria Matilda Cumming, daughter of gen. 
John N. Cumming, of the former place. 

At Norwalk, Conn. on Suaday evening 
last, by the Rer. Roswell R. Swan, Mr 
George Lockwood, merehant of this city, to 
Miss Mary Cannon, of the former place. 





DIED, 


On Tuesday evening, after a tetious il!- 
ness, Mr. Hugh Nesbitt, in the 23d year « 
his age. 
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sN BEING FROM HOME DURING A 
STORM. 
u-~all hail, ye sleety showers 
it whiten all the frozen ground ; 
*\ vat Chovgh your banefal influence pours 
| desviation all around. 


hough your cold touch forbids the bloom 
Of sprightly beelth and youthful fire ; 


Vad lost beneath ihe wintry gloom, 


in sad ciseordance sinks the lyre. 


yet will [ hail your rising sway, 

Though dull the calm it spreads around ; 
"HN joy me with the cheerless day ; 
it suits the tenor of my mind. 


Hail to (he wintry winds that blow 
O’ev all the frozen steep ; 

\nd where the waters wildly flow, 
Embrown the bosom of the deep. 


Foe to the smile of social love, 
That erst enjoy’d the summer’s day ; 
Your deepen’d shades surround the grove, 
And keep intrusive friends away. 


i len in this solitary hour, 

While here L sit, a prey to gloom ; 
Let fancy full erect her power, 

And bear me to my much lov’d home: 


Piace fair in view the social scene ¢ 
The season o! sincere delight ; 

The smile of love, the sportive, train, 
That wakes to mirth the wintry night. 


Where friendship in sweet union join’d 
Congeniel minds, and kindred hearts; 
Where judgment pure, and taste refin’d, 
Phe charm of polish’d life imparts. 
MARIA, 


To TIME, 
Lost to myself, ife’erI live 
A willing slave of guilt or gold, 
And vice’s glivring bribe receive 
Tor virtue wrong’d or freedom sold, 
Time on thy swiltest pition fly 
And veil in death my infamy! 


But ifalive to glorious deeds, 
To feelings high, and wit refin’d, 

! court the gonerous warmth that feeds, 
The lofty thought, the godlike mind ; 


i 
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Tiactive pity prompt to aid 
Merit oppress’d, or worth betray’d. ° 


Time! stay thy flight, for I would seek 
In honorable ace to rest, 

Would with affeciion’s moison’d cheek 
To lean upon my throbbing breast, 
And virtue and renown to shed 

Their halo round my dying head! 





From Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 


Would Heaven, indulgent to my vow, 


| The Happy change [ wish allow, 


Thy envied mirror 1 would be, 

That thou might’st always gaze on mem 
And could my naked heart appear, . 
Thou’dst see thyself; for thou art there. 
Or was I made thy folding vest, 

That thou might’st clasp me to thy breast ; 
Or turn’d into a fount, to lave 

Thy charming beauties in my wave! 

Thy bosom tinctur I would grow, 

To warm those little hills of snow; 

Thy ointment, in rich fragrant streams 
To wander o’er thy beauteous limbs ; 
Uhy chain of shining pearl, to deck 

Ane close embrace thy graceful neck ; 

A very sandal, I would be. 

To tread on, if trod on by thee. 





PBUDENCE. 
How oft does passion’s grasp destroy 
The pleasure that it strives to gain; 
‘ How soon the thoughtless course of joy 
| Is doom’d to term‘nate in pain. 
; 





| When prudence would thy steps delay. 
She but restrains to make the blest; 
Whate’er from joy she lops away, 
But heightens and secures the rest. 


Wouldst thou a trembling flame expand, 
That hastens in the lamp to die ; 

With careful touch, with sparing hand, 
The feeding stream of life supply. 





But if thy flask profusely sheds 
A rushing torrent o’er the blaze. 
Swift round the sinking flame it spreads, 
And kills the fire in fain would raise. 


ANECDOTE. 
As Quin and Foote one day went ont 
To view the country round, 
In merry mood they chattering stood, 
Hard by the village pound: 





Foote froma bis pocket a shilling tock, 
And said, Ull lay a penny, 
| In this same piace, before your face, 
Pll make this piece a guinea. 


, Upon the ground, within the pound, 

| The shilling soon was thrown; * 

You see says Foote, the thing’s made OULy 
| For there is one pound one. 
| 
i 
} 


I wonder not, says Quin, that thonght 
Should in your head be found ; 
| For’tis this way your debts you pay= 
One shilling in the paund. 


LOVE. 

| What shall the heart’s best wish supply, 

iy Its fondest ardors move ?— 

| Not wealth the potent charm shall buy, 

Nor aught that wake’s ambition’s sigh ;— 
’Tis love and—and nought but love. 


Then listless maid, thine ear incline, 
Nor scorn-my constant sigh: 

Proud fame and splendor I resign, 

Nor kneel at vain ambition’s shrine 1 
Thy smile shall all supply! 





QUESTION. 
Since woman’s bodies were ideriv’d at first 
trom man, why are they now the /fairesi 
dust ? 
ANSWER. 
The cause of this, it’s easy to explain 
They only are ‘he Gold, and we the Ore, 
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FRANCIS WUNNENBERG, 
INFORMS his friends and the public in ge- 
neral, that he has commenced the FURRY- 
ING business again, at his former residence, 
No. 120 William-street. As the season ig 

| too far advanced to accommodate with new 
Muffs and Tippets, be offers his services to 
alter and repair such ar.icles as he may be 
favored with. 

Ladies and Gentlemen having Furs which 
require dressing or made up, can have them 
done in the neatest manner, to any pattern, 
and at the shortest notice. Jan. 15. 
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